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The Purifying Stream of Free Debate 


The Republic still seems to be worried about 
what should be done and said on the political hus- 
tings. In the recent campaign, voices were raised 
from both parties urging restraint on public de- 
bate and setting limits on the subjects that should 
properly be discussed before the voters. While 
there is certainly a place for mature intelligence 
and responsibility in public debate, there is also a 
danger lurking behind the impulse to seal off 
certain subjects from public scrutiny and discus- 
sion. 

The counsels of restraint, from the best of 
motives, base their case on two considerations. 
One, they are worried about the excesses of name- 
calling, lying and half-lying, that sometimes dirty 
the gutter of low politicking. They urge codes for 
fair campaign practices to limit this kind of damage 
and hope that the pressure of decent opinion will 
restrain it. 

Two, they are worried that certain sensitive 
concerns of the entire country, particularly as re- 
gards the national posture toward other powers, 
are injured when they are made the subjects of 
public debate. Thus Mr. Truman, perhaps mind- 
ful of the severe criticisms of his policies in the 
early years of the decade, asked the people to 
exempt foreign policy from discussion in the re- 
cent campaign. And there were others who agreed 
with him that it was somehow a show of weakness 
before the world to reveal differences of opinion 
at home on matters of foreign and even some 
domestic policies. 

No conscientious citizen could watch the late 
Senator McCarthy’s incursions into political de- 
bate without recoiling in horror at the damage 
done to persons, reputations and the truth. There 


are voiced suspicions that the Vice President some- 
times makes use of the same reckless methods. Ap- 
peals to prejudice are never far removed from 
almost all primaries in the southern states. The 
introduction of an anti-union leaflet by Joseph 
P. Kamp in the Knowland campaign in California 
struck many citizens as being on the edge of an 
unfair campaign practice. 

A case can be made that these excesses ought 
not to be and that a free society ought to have 
ways to hold them in check. Even granting that 
a free society can eventually move by its exercise 
of freedom toward a proximate truth and justice, 
one must ask whether it can afford to wait so long 
and endure so much untruth and injustice on the 
way. 

Equally, a case can be made that under certain 
circumstances, when a public consensus has been 
reached after full bipartisan planning, the agree- 
ment probably gains nothing from further public 
debate. A case can be made also, that there are 
sensitive times when public debate adds nothing 
to the conduct of critical negotiations or the solv- 
ing of intricate state problems. 

Take the Quemoy-Matsu crisis, for example, as 
it figured in the recent campaign. Mr. Nixon was 
probably right that the release of evidence of a 
divided and hostile public opinion in this country 
did not strengthen Ambassador Beam’s hand in 
the Warsaw negotiations. Nevertheless, there was 
such confusion in the definition of American 
policy toward the status of Quemoy and Matsu— 
the steps being taken there were so fraught with 
consequences to the entire country and so lacking 
in bipartisan support — that the crisis clearly de- 
manded the freest kind of public discussion. 
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There were resentments in the recent campaign 
against the charges that the Republicans sponsored 
a “big business” regime that fostered depression 
and recession, and similarly that the Democrats 
were the forerunners of a socialist America. But 
granting the sensationalism of the charges, there 
was more to be gained in meeting them in the 
arena of public debate than in squelching them. 

It is healthier for a democracy to practice its 
freedom and run some risks than it is to spend 
its energies putting up “off-limits” signs. Our coun- 
try does have some traditions of belief in the puri- 
fying stream of free public debate. Gutter poli- 
ticians generally defeat themselves, in full sight 
of all, and the strength of the people is always 
greatest when they have made up their minds to 
a policy after urgent attention to it. The image 
of a disunited, arguing America is not necessarily 
the image of weakness that we are told it is. It 
may be the best picture of ourselves that we have 
left to show the world. R.T.B. 


THE CONTINUING GAP 


E HEAR a great deal these days about the 
W extent to which the gap between religion and 
culture is being closed. Intelligent people are read- 
ing theology, the paperbacks give sophisticates a 
real exposure to solid Christian thinking and, all 
in all, the impression is given that the intelligent 
American is reading his Tillich as well as his Freud 
and that great things can be expected therefrom. 

It came as a bit of a shock, therefore, to watch 
Ben Hecht, a sophisticated, well-informed human 
being, display his monumental ignorance of the 
contemporary religious scene in a recent TV in- 
terview with William Lee Miller, of the Yale 
Divinity School faculty and a member of the 
editorial board of this journal. At not a single 
point in the twenty-five minute interview did Mr. 
Hecht come to grips with the current scene. He 
insisted rather on re-fighting the battles of his 
childhood. In opening the program he asked Mr. 
Miller if, “as a religious person,” he believed that 
the whale had really swallowed Jonah. The rest 
of the interview was on that level. (At one point 
Mr. Hecht asked if the “Nicene Code” hadn't 
changed the date of Jesus’ birth from April to the 
birthdate of Osiris.) 

It is instructive, if disappointing, to learn that 
these are the terms in which modern men ask 


questions, particularly otherwise intelligent modern 
men. The fault continues to lie in great part with 
the Church for failing so dismally to communicate 
its faith in terms at once compelling and relevant. 
But the fault may also lie in part with the Mr. 
Hecht’s, who are apparently more interested in 
resurrecting long dead issues than they are in 
engaging in a significant dialogue with the con- 
temporary mind of Christendom. R.M.B. 


PIUS Xil 


T IS NOT easy for a Pope as an individual 
Christian leader to transcend the papacy and 

make a strong impression on the non-Catholic world, 
but that is what Pius XII did. He was helped by 
the modern mass media and by the fact that he 
spoke so often about public events and historical 
developments which were of concern to Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. But two other things have 
greatly impressed us all. 

One was the saintly character of this Pope, in 
spite of his involvement in the world of diplomacy 
both before and during his reign. He was not only 
personally devout but he also seemed to feel in 
himself the burden of suffering that has been the 
lot of so much of humanity while he was Pope. 
The pomp and pretensions of the papacy that 
are an offense to Protestants did not obscure this 
side of his life and character. 

Also he was a man of remarkable personal dig- 
nity, quite apart from the dignity of his office. 
Many non-Catholics who have been present when 
he received groups have commented on this. They 
have also been amazed at the sheer ability of the 
man as he addressed groups of pilgrims from vari- 
ous nations in their own languages. 

Pius XII, without yielding anything theological- 
ly or ecclesiastically, was generous in his attitude 
toward Protestants. His Christmas Letter in 1944 
made a clearer place for political democracy than 
any previous papal statement. His mind was open 
toward the democratic forces in western Europe 
and North America. He quite rightly saw in them 
the center of power in the struggle in which he was 
engaged against communism. In that struggle 
he avoided the extreme positions that have been 
common among Roman Catholics in this country. 
He had a sense of responsibility for the Church in 
Communist countries and he also had a vivid 
realization of the consequences of nuclear war. 
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His utterances about war and especially about the 
nuclear tests and the nuclear arms race have been 
among the finest expressions of the Christian con- 
science on these matters from any source. 

Pius XII was a mediating figure on many of 
the controversial issues of Church-State relations. 
He was not an innovator and yet he avoided the 
extreme forms of the traditional position. His 
enyclical Humani Generis, which was directed 
against the more radical philosophical tendencies 
among Catholics in France, was an obvious com- 
promise for it did not name particular examples 
of the tendencies against which it warned. The 


promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception was the one act of his reign that caused 
most inner conflict of mind for many Catholics 
and most offense to the non-Catholic world. 

Protestants have sometimes felt that while Pius 
XII was often very good on political issues, he 
seemed to favor a one-sided clericalism in the 
Church. But in spite of these things, which we 
mention to keep this from being a one-sided eulogy 
that obscures real issues, we join in the world-wide 
expressions of gratitude that the Pope who has 
reigned in so difficult a period was a man of the 
quality of Pius XII. J.C.B. 


European Evangelism and the Church in America 


NY TIME OF religious revival, when the tide 
appears to have turned in favor of the mis- 
sion of the church and even the clergy are held in 
respect, must also be a moment when a prophetic 
warning is urgently needed. A thin line divides 
the wisdom of men from the foolishness of God. It 
is all too easy to enshrine the values of the world 
in the very heart of the sanctuary and thus ob- 
scure the conflict between the gospel and world. 
But I am under the impression that prophetic 
voices are not easily come by in America these 
days. We must strain to hear any really sharp 
questions raised about our life as the people of 
God, about the gospel that is being proclaimed, 
about the faithfulness of our life in the world 
as dispersed Christians. 

Not infrequently these days we are importing 
prophets, men like George MacLeod of Scotland, 
Hendrik Kraemer of Holland and D. T. Niles of 
India. These men challenge us with almost devastat- 
ing questions, raise doubts about the structure of 
our church life and the validity of the message 
we proclaim. They speak with power and relevance 
because they are themselves involved in the mis- 
sion of the church where the gospel challenges the 
wisdom of men, where the church is clearly in a 
missionary situation and can live only by faith 
in the lordship of Christ. They speak of the 
weapons of their warfare as they fight the princi- 
palities and powers of this world. They share with 
us as fellow Christians in the problems and trials 


Mr. Webber, a co-founder and member of the group ministry of 
the East Harlem Protestant Parish in New York City, recently 
returned from a trip to the Continent and the British Isles where he 
observed new experiments in evangelism. 
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GEORGE W. WEBBER 


of the churches they serve and yet, so often, they 
admit to feeling that much of American Christiani- 
ty is simply not in the same fight. 

Last spring, at the conclusion of a lengthy visit 
to America, Canon E. R. Wickham asked rather 
hesitantly: “Are you quite sure that the Protes- 
tants in your country are spending their amazing 
energy and talent in the right battle? I get the 
impression that you are very busy about quite 
secondary matters.” Here are some of the issues 
which these Europeans pose for us. 


The Church Against the World 


The father of the worker priest movement in 
France, Abbé Godin, first called attention to the 
striking fact that France had become a country 
of mission. No longer could one speak of a 
Christian culture or of a Christian nation. Vast 
segments of the population had no relation whatso- 
ever to the Roman Catholic Church. Each parish 
needed to recognize that it was in fact a mission 
station in an alien world. The same point has 
been made by the Iona Community in Scotland 
where for 20 years George MacLeod and others 
have been badgering the Church of Scotland to 
recognize that the historic faith was entombed 
in dead conventions and quite out of touch with 
the world. 

In both countries, the churches had to discov- 
er anew that a congregation exists for the sake 
of evangelism, of witness to a world that lives 
by the wisdom of men and laughs at the foolishness 
of God. The church in such a situation was rather 
like a colony planted on a bleak, foreign coast, 
seeking to point men to the ultimate source of 





meaning in Jesus Christ but always in danger for 
its very life at the hands of the cynical, often hos- 
tile world. The real battle of faith was then to be 


fought on the frontier where the Christian in 
dispersement met the world — on the job, in 
politics, in places of study and in recreation. The 
lines are sharply drawn, the battle inescapable, 
if the faith of the Church is to come alive. 

For America, where the frontier between the 
Church and the world simply does not exist, two 
inferences can be drawn. The first is that the 
churches that do not feel the tension between them- 
selves and the world may be taken captive; secu- 
lar values have intruded into the heart of the 
congregation and the Church exists to support the 
beliefs and idols of the culture. Dare we really 
believe that the gospel centered in the Cross can 
be popular, that men in a time as peculiar as 
ours will “return to religion” at the cost of con- 
version? Visitors from Britain raise the question 
of whether the American churches are not en- 
joying the kind of “Indian Summer’ success that 
was experienced by nonconformity in the late 
nineteenth century. They wonder whether, in 
America as in Britain, such a “revival” will be 
followed by an unprecedented decline. 

The second inference is that we may simply 
have withdrawn from the arena of real life into 
some realm of the “spiritual” or the pious, com- 
partmentalizing our faith so that it is not ex- 
pected to deal with the real issues of life in the 
world or even to comprehend them. In East Har- 
lem we are praised for “helping the poor,” but 
suspicions are aroused every time we talk about 
the Christian concern for politics, for decent hous- 
ing or for a realistic (expensive) approach to the 
problems of youth in the city. 


The Life of the Church 


Hendrik Kraemer once suggested that in America 
we had activated our laity but had not energized 
them. He used the analogy of a chicken with its 
head cut off. The full dimension of the “priest- 
hood of all believers” seems hardly contained in 
teaching Sunday School and serving in the Every 
Member Canvas. The question to be raised is 
simple: How does what we do in the congregation- 
al life of a parish prepare us for life in the world 
as Christians? 

This is precisely the issue considered by Abbé 
Michonneau in his remarkable little book, Revo- 
lution in a City Parish. Writing out of his ex- 
perience in a Roman Catholic parish in Paris, 
he describes what elements seem necessary in a 
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church that is attempting to be a “community of 
mission.” In the best sense, this is a book of 
practical “theology,” not a book of practical sug- 
gestions with a little theological sugar-coating. 
In worship we lift the daily life unto God, we 
seek anew his word of wisdom, power and guidance; 
we confess our failures in the world and ask for 
forgiveness and vision renewed. The activities of 
the congregation, including the whole youth and 
children’s program, must be subject to the rigor 
of asking how they strengthen or prepare us for 
faithfulness in the world, the frontier where the 
Church encounters hostility, misunderstanding and 
apathy. 

In England, a striking attempt to recover the 
congregational life is the house church, best known 
in the work of Canon Ernest Southcott (The 
Parish Comes Alive). The parish meets in homes 
where holy communion is celebrated at the kitchen 
table with neighbors as well as family gathered 
around to partake of the bread and drink of the 
life. There is a quality of reality and naturalness 
about these meetings that goes far to bring the 
world into the Church and the Church face to face 
with the real issues of life. The house meetings 
do not replace the corporate Sunday worship of the 
congregation but rather prevent it from seeming 
to fulfill the entire need of our life as the people 
of God. 

In the average American congregations some 
such experience of the reality of life together is 
imperative if our talk of the unique koinonia of 
the colony of God’s people is not to be pretty 
hypocritical. Fellowship, getting to know one an- 
other, finding recreation together — these are not 
the reasons we must meet together as Christians. 
They point in the wrong direction. Really to know 
that we are one in Christ, to realize the power 
that comes to us when we accept the leading of the 
Holy Spirit and to bear one another’s burdens are 
experiences all too rare for most Christians. And 
it is one thing to meet in a regular cell group for 
prayer and study, but perhaps quite another mat- 
ter when we meet with an equally small group of 
those involved in similar tensions on the frontier 
to consider together what our obedience means in 
the concrete situations of decision. Then the time 
together is turned upward to God, the source of 
unity and wisdom, and outward to the world. 


The Church in the World 


Increasingly the literature produced in Europe is 
talking about the church in dispersion in the 
world through its members. The assumption is 
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simply that to be a Christian is to be called to one 
primary vocation: to be an evangelist, a witness. 
The particular work by which we earn a living or 
pass our time must all be seen in the light of 
our commitment to total obedience to Jesus Christ. 
Such words become a farce unless, as we have seen, 
the life of the Church is always preparing us for 
obedience in the crisis and decisions in the world. 
When the world meets the gospel through the 
clergy, it is already on the defensive, ready to turn 
off its earphones, or worse to enter into a pious 
conversation on topics that seem appropriate for 
a talk with a minister. 

The Evangelical Academies, discussed in the 
March 31 issue of this journal, are a fine example 
of the way in which the churches in Germany 
are attempting to enter into a fruitful conversa- 
tion with the world. Their conferences are not 
retreats in which the faithful discuss matters of 
personal piety but a meeting of Christians and 
non-Christians around crucial issues of vocation 
and public policy. Here there are no holds barred. 
The Christian will make his mark only if he has 
some true wisdom to offer that comes from his 
rootage in faith in Jesus Christ and in the wisdom 
of God that pierces the deepest self-deceptions of 
men. 

For the churches of Britain and the Continent 
the problem seems to be as basic as that of estab- 
lishing any communication at all with the world 
of work and politics in which the destinies of men 
are so bound up. Two men in Germany are worth 
noting in this regard. Klaus von Bismarck, a lay- 
man, is director of Haus Villigst in the Ruhr Val- 
ley, an institute for the training of clergy in the 
problems of the industrial world as well as the 
center of social service in the region. Both he and 
Horst Symanowski in Mainz-Kastel are prophetic 
voices reminding their churches that their gospel 
has been in touch with the world. 

An industrial chaplain, Symanowski works part 
of each year as a factory worker. He has written 
a number of powerful articles on the alienation 
of the worker from the historic faith into which 
he is baptized and usually confirmed. To the 
worker, the activities of a congregation are some- 
what boring while the service of worship is hope- 
lessly dull and irrelevant. Pastor Symanowski holds 
a sermon-writing seminar in his office each Friday 
evening. A group of about ten workers gathers 
to discuss a text and to help him prepare the ser- 
mon for Sunday. He has found these sessions in- 
credibly stimulating and helpful. 
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The Sheffield Mission 


Canon Wickham of the Church of England has 
directed the Sheffield Industrial Mission for 15 
years. Recognizing the estrangement from Pro- 
testantism of the workers in the Sheffield factories, 
he has simply tried to re-establish contact. Like 
Kraemer, he would affirm that one cannot com- 
municate the content of the gospel until one is in 
communication at the level of common human 
interests and concerns. Wickham and his able staff, 
now numbering seven clergymen, have won real 
acceptance from both labor and management over 
the years. 

The engagement is entered into at the level 
that Wickham calls “the secular relevance of the 
gospel.” In sessions after work or at tea breaks, 
groups of men gather to discuss the issues of cen- 
tral concern to them — from management practices 
to the hydrogen bomb and artificial insemination. 
In this give and take it is the task of the chaplain 
to contribute the depth of understanding and per- 
spective that derives from a biblical faith. Over 
the years, able lay leaders have arisen in the shops, 
men trained as group organizers in their own right. 

The shocking fact is that, after 15 years, no 
attempt is yet made to relate the workers to the 
churches of Sheffield. Wickham has good evidence 
that when a worker does wander back to one of 
the traditional parishes, he is all too likely to be 
absorbed in the activities of the institution, de- 
velop a somewhat pharisaical attitude and end up 
being of little use in witnessing to the gospel in 
his factory role. 

Wickham is strong medicine for us, as he clearly 
showed during his recent visit to America. Win- 
some and disarming, he kept asking if our churches 
were actually dealing with real issues at all. 
“How,” he would ask, “are you Christians really 
fighting against the principalities and powers that 
seek to rule the world in defiance of the lordship 
of Christ?” His phrase, “the secular relevance of 
the gospel,” strikes a rather harsh note for most 
of us. In other words, we must ask ourselves if 
we are really getting at the heart of man’s need in 
our current vogue in religious discussion and de- 
bate. 

One interesting footnote to the Sheffield Mis- 
sion comes in the discovery that the clergy gives 
as little time as possible to pastoral counseling. 
They are not interested in becoming personnel 
men. In fact, the question is raised for us about the 
whole emphasis in America on the minister as pas- 
tor. In almost any parish, whether in East Harlem 
or in suburbia, it is assumed that the minister is 





the one to seek out for pastoral counseling or 
for counseling on any personal matter. Who 
among us does not at the end of the day tend to 
justify his exhausting activity and frustration by 
the knowledge that we have helped individuals in 
trouble. But I suspect that in permitting ourselves 
this small indulgence, we are perpetuating one of 
the great heresies of modern Protestantism. 

If the priesthood of all believers means anything 
at all, surely it is that the members of a congrega- 
tion must bear one another’s burdens, be pastors 


Put Out No Flags* 


E HEAR SO much about the difficulties of 

pluralism these days that we probably tend 
to forget what a miracle it is that, by and large, 
we do live in peace with one another. I have often 
thought that if you took a group of ancient phi- 
losophers or medieval schoolmen and projected the 
U.S. of the mid-twentieth century as a possibility, 
they would all agree that it could never work be- 
cause the principle of unity would be too slight 
to keep a political society afloat. I feel reasonably 
sure that they would deny that a society which is 
divided on all the questions that really matter could 
be held together. But here we are — a relatively 
cohesive nation and one as stable as any in the 
world today. 

I am convinced that we are stable only because 
we live without ideology. “What,” Chief Justice 
Warren asked last summer, “is Americanism?” So 
far, 1 am delighted to say, no persuasive answers 
have been forthcoming. Ask a question like that 
and you may hear about apple pie, Fourth of July 
parades, or our sacred right to boo the Dodgers; 
or you may hear what Americanism is not—it is 
not communism, fascism or socialism; or you may 
hear from a thousand different voices that Ameri- 
canism means this, that or the other thing. But 
the voices are shouting such different answers it 
quickly becomes clear that whatever Americanism 
is, it is not a set of simple propositions, universally 
held, about the meaning of life or indeed the mean- 
ing of any of the really important questions about 
man and his destiny. 

How long can we go along this way, especially 
in an age of ideology like this one? This is the 
question that bothers most of our best thinkers. 
Can we survive without putting much more em- 
phasis than we have been putting on substantial 


Mr. Cogley is staff administrator for the Fund for the Republic proj- 
ect on Religion in a Free Society. 
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to each other in the fullest way. The job of the 
minister is to train the laity for this immense task 
of becoming a ministering congregation, not to be 
himself the center of all ultimate wisdom and 
pastoral service. That such a concept sounds like 
the wildest idealism must not permit us to avoid 
the tension of this issue. Our deepest need is for 
repentance, which is itself a gift of God, but it 
clearly includes the utter shattering of whatever 
pretensions and illusions may have obscured for us 
the dimensions of our religious situation. 


JOHN COGLEY 


beliefs? I think we can. Still, I see the arguments 
on the other side. 

The religious-minded, for instance, recall the 
opening words of the Declaration of Independence. 
This, at least, they say, all Americans should agree 
on, namely that there is a God, the ultimate source 
of our rights against the State, and we are politi- 
cally equal only because we are all his children. 
Without that minimum, the religious-minded say, 
what claim can the citizen make against the State, 
what security does he have against the atheistic 
ideologue? In the realm of logic, these arguments 
are unanswerable, I am convinced. But I am equal- 
ly convinced that in the long run it is not logic 
but historical experience which secures America’s 
liberties. 

That is the answer I would have to give the 
man who asks what we can hope for without some 
officially accepted basic underpinning for our rights. 
It is also the answer I would have to give to the 
man who is nervous about the Catholic minority’s 
becoming a majority. The naked logic of Catholic 
theology might justify the destruction of richly 
prized civil rights; but I am sure the experience 
of American history has now triumphed over that 
logic as surely as the same experience has 
triumphed over the logic of Protestant intolerance. 

I for one would feel safe in any America of 
the foreseeable or conceivable future as long as 
the nation as a whole scorns ideology. I know that 
the logic of the secularist and non-believer if pressed 
to its limits could end up in Jacobin tyranny. I 
know that the logic of Protestant puritanism might 
reestablish the nativist bigotry that has already 
stained our history. I know that the logic of Or- 
thodox Judaism, if carried to its ultimate appli- 


* Reprinted by permission from The Commonweal, a weekly 
journal of opinion edited by Roman Catholic laymen, issue 
of May 30, 1958. 
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cation, might lead to theocratic pretensions. If I 
thought that logic alone determined the future of 
America, I would be nervous no matter which 
group was in the majority. 

But I am persuaded that tolerance has beer 
learned by the American people and it has been 
learned not in a logic class but in the laboratory 
of experience. 

Our problem now is not the logic of religious 
or philosophical ideologies, whatever they might 
be; our problem is not the chop-logic of those 
hardy Americans who, coming in many garbs, 
seem willing, even eager, to stamp their bastard 
ideology with the Seal of the United States. The 
Americanist’s mistake, I think, is that he is so 
anxious to turn our procedural techniques into 
substantive propositions that he stands in danger 
of creating an ideological monster that can satisfy 
no one, not even himself. 

What a hodgepodge he produces, for instance, 
when he interprets freedom of speech as _philo- 
sophical relativism, as he does, or freedom of re- 
ligion as Protestant free-church theology, or the 
“limited government” concept of civil liberty as 
moral indifferentism — to cite only three examples. 
How blithely he thereby excommunicates great 
chunks of the nation from the company of patriotic 
Americans. 

I would find any ideological conception of the 
American system repellent. Most repellent of all, 
I think, is the hopeless hodgepodge of the Ameri- 
canist. It has neither logic nor reason to justify it. 
It can end up by manifesting the worst aspects of 
the known ideologies without producing the vir- 
tues of any of them. Beware the ideologue draped 
in the American flag. He may be the most dan- 
gerous of them all. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Who Failed in Little Rock? 


TO THE EDITORS: The perceptive report of E. 
Q. Campbell and T. F. Pettigrew upon the Little 
Rock ministry during the present crisis (Sept. 29 
issue) gives pause to Protestant Christians. We 
can hardly help but be disappointed at the lack 
of understanding or the rarity of courage displayed 
by the ministers. When I had finished reading 
the vignettes, I thought, “Should we not expect 
more leadership from these men?” Upon second 
thought, the implied criticism of the ministers ap- 
pears to me to be misdirected. 

Protestant ministers by and large do not enjoy 
a protected position from which they can espouse 
causes unpopular with their congregations at large. 
We make a severe demand upon a minister to 
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declare forthrightly for school integration in Little 
Rock when the structure of his church places him 
in an office vulnerable to economic and social 
coercion. Protestants proclaim the priesthood of 
the laity, but practice the priesthood of the min- 
istry. Is it the ministers who fail in Little Rock or 
is it the Protestant church as a whole? 

If the minister is supported and defended by 
his elders and deacons who understand and respond 
to the Christian demands, he could act with sure- 
ness and strength. He would speak not as a lonely 
individual but as the spokesman for a Christian 
community. Perhaps our Protestant churches have 
not failed in producing courageous ministers — 
they may have more than they deserve — but failed 
rather in developing a true Christian community 
among their laity. Do we have the right to expect 
a courageous minister of vision to front for lay 
church leaders and church members who deny 
their Christian responsibilities? 

James W. KUHN 
New York, N.Y. 


And Who was the Hero? 


TO THE EDITORS: The authors of “Vignettes 
from Little Rock” are obviously biased in favor of 
Mr. Action, “A Study in Courage.” If they had 
treated all the ministers as fairly as they treated 
him — omitting all fault-finding in their editorial 
comments, omitting the tags (Mr. Strategy, a Study 
in Caution; Mr. Action, a Study in Courage), and 
presenting the sketches in an order which did not 
suggest they were moving progressively from fool 
to hero — I believe Mr. Strategy would have emerged 
more clearly as a hero, perhaps the hero of the 
piece. 

In a world of mass production and _ high-pres- 
sure advertising, the powerful preacher is more 
apt to win acclaim than the quiet counselor; and 
the sociologist or psychologist who deals with 
men in the mass is more widely heard than the 
pastor or psychoanalyst who deals directly with 
the individual. But let anyone ask himself: who 
has had the best influence upon my life—a preacher 
or a writer in a mass magazine, or a personal friend 
who found time to speak quietly to me in a way 
that neither frightened nor antagonized me? 

All credit to Mr. Action for courage and other 
fine points, but I suggest that his is an Old Testa- 
ment approach to the problem (Elijah and many 
a liberal Jew today) whereas Mr. Strategy’s is the 
New Testament approach. Possibly Mr. Strategy 
does have “an occasional twinge of conscience” 
when he compares himself (his own “cautious 
ineptness” as the authors put it) “to the risks and 
abuse Action has endured.” But is not this “twinge 
of conscience” a Cross that the righteous Mr. Action 
does not have to endure? I submit that more lives 
are influenced for good by quiet preparation, in 
love, of people—by three-year ministries concentrat- 
ing on a small flock, withdrawals out of the lime- 
light to mountain tops, a Cross, and a willingness 
to delegate responsibility to these same people 
who are being adequately, even if slowly, prepared 





— than by the Elijahs who shout their own right- 
eousness to a people not ready to hear their mes- 
sage, good as the message may be. 
THe Rev. LANGFORD BALDWIN 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Complex, Explosive and Everasting Issue 


TO THE EDITORS: In the Sept. 29 issue of your 
magazine a somewhat censorious and certainly ir- 
ritating article, “Vignettes from Little Rock,” 
minutely analyzed the attitudes and actions of 
the Protestant ministers of that unhappy city in 
respect to the issue of racial integration. I am 
as a loss to understand what the authors of this 
article hope to accomplish. Poverty and ignorance 
are everywhere and not confined to “Dissident 
Baptists.” There was a touch of snobbery, too, in 
classifying a church as a “blue-collar church.” Is 
segregation by shirt collar a substitute for segrega- 
tion by race? 

In the Oct. 13 issue, an article, “The Communist 
Menace 1958,” pictures Governor Faubus as a com- 
bination of the late Senator McCarthy and Adolph 
Hitler. It is true that the Governor’s intemperate 
and unjustifiable statement that “some Presby- 
terians have been brain-washed by left-wingers” is 
McCarthyism at its worst, but it is a gross exag- 
geration to present Faubus as a dictator wresting 
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unprecedented powers from a cowering legislature. 
When a Governor is elected by a seventy per cent 
majority of the vote, the necessity to wrest is, to 
say the least, negligible. Then too, if I remember 
correctly, the Arkansas legislature came up with 
quite a few suggestions of their own as to anti- 
integration legislation. 

If there is any movement on foot to wage a cru- 
sade in behalf of our berated brethren across the 
Mississippi, there has been no evidence of it in 
my own church, Presbyterian, U. S., Greenwood, 
Miss. In fact, I don’t remember hearing the Faubus- 
Washburn Presbytery controversy mentioned at all. 

Isn’t it more realistic to regard Faubus as just 
a poor guy who has gotten himself perilously in- 
volved in the integration issue, rather than as a 
big bad wolf? He might have assumed (quite 
wrongly of course) that his version of what Gov- 
ernor Shivers had done in Texas would be equally 
acceptable to the Administration and the Justice 
Department. After that one mistake, the deluge — 
riots, injunctions, paratroopers, etc. Well, it is a 
melancholy tale. 

Until northern liberals stop searching for ori- 
ginal sin in the hearts of southerners, though they 
have their share of this universal complaint, and 
begin to realize that the core of the racial question 
in the South is just what “that Swedish socialist 
Mydral” says it is — the high percentage of Negro 
population — there can be no meeting of minds 
even on the fringes of this complex, explosive and 
apparently everlasting issue. 

May M. TARVER 
Greenwood, Miss. 


Editorial comment on the letters printed above 
will be made in the next issue. 
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